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marks on personal identity, in the appendix, it would seem that his view 
on this question underwent a change. The extent of this change, how- 
ever, it is impossible to ascertain" (p. 293). 

The second thesis — that " Hume's philosophical significance lies wholly 
in the ' Treatise ' " — would seem to follow from the proof of the first. With 
respect to the treatment of particular philosophical problems (with the 
exception perhaps of his discussion of personal identity) this is probably 
true. Nevertheless, here again, for the critical historian of philosophy, 
a subtle question arises. If it is true, as Elkin says, that Kant, being 
unacquainted with the 'Treatise,' because of certain omissions in the 
' Inquiry,' misinterpreted Hume on certain fundamental epistemological 
questions, may it not also be true that we should misinterpret him if we 
were acquainted only with the ' Treatise ' ? Elkin himself recognizes 
(p. 295) "his clearer psychological insight into the nature of belief and 
the function of instinct when he wrote the ' Inquiry,' " and that the latter 
is, therefore, much more positive than the ' Treatise.' Must not the his- 
torian with perspective see in him, then, not only the enfant terrible of 
empiricism, but also, in his later days, made mellow by contact with con- 
crete experience, a harbinger (of course, always in his own way) of the 
voluntaristic reaction against the intellectualism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury 1 If there is such an intrinsic change from the ' Treatise ' to the 
' Inquiry ' it is, perhaps, as Elkins says, merely ' an interesting fact ' and 
' whether it has any significance, aside from that, seems to be beyond the 
power of determination.' Be that as it may, a belief in its significance 
will, nevertheless, for many of Hume's readers probably remain a ' pious 
opinion.' 

In conclusion, it may be noted that the value of the book as an aid to 
the study of Hume is much increased by an appendix giving in outline 
the parallelism between the ' Treatise ' and the ' Inquiry,' and by a very 
complete bibliography. Its most conspicuous defect is the absence of an 
index. Wilbur M. Urban. 

Tbinity College. 

Principles of Physiological Psychology. Wilhelm Wondt. Translated 
from the fifth German edition (1902) by Edward Bradford Titchenkr. 
Vol. I., with 105 figures in the text. London, Swan, Sonnenschein 
and Co., Ltd; New York, The Macmillan Co. 1904. Pp. xvi-f-347. 
After a rather curious series of experiences, Professor Titchener has 
finally given us the beginning of his translation of Wundt's Grundziige. 
It seems that in 1890 he carried with him to Leipzig a complete transla- 
tion of the third (1887) edition of the Grundziige, only to learn that a 
fourth was soon to appear. At the end of 1896 another translation was 
begun, this time of the fourth edition, and finished in 1899. When this 
was ready the fifth and final edition of the Grundziige was in prospect. 
Now, however, no sixth edition can be possible and the publication of 
Part I. of the Grundziige der Physiologischen Psychologie is a fact. 

The difficulties of a translation of Wundt Professor Titchener has well 
stated. He has met them boldly and with a success possible only to a 
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man of his experience. The much-dreaded 'three-decker' German sen- 
tences, as Mark Twain once characterized this class of writing, have been 
broken up into separate sentences in the translation. I have carefully 
compared parts of the translation with the original, and have nothing but 
praise for the manner in which this has been done. The eight-line Ger- 
man sentence is taken and resolved into its simple parts, the points of 
division being determined by the connectives. And this has been done 
without any loss to the literalness or exactness of the English version. 

Other good features of the translation are the division of the work 
into parts instead of volumes, the index of names and subjects at the end 
of each part, the pagination of the German edition placed on the binding 
sides of the pages of the translation, and the incorporation of ten pages 
(pp. 16-26) of the original fourth edition in the English version. I 
would suggest that this last named be done wherever the translator thinks 
it will add to the value of the work, since the division of the work into 
parts will allow of enough space for this purpose. 

To those interested in the final appearance of the work I give below 
the number of pages to each part, its place in the German edition and 
its title as given by Professor Titchener. 



English. 


German division. 






Part I. 


Vol. I. pp. 1-138 




338 pp. 


Part II. 


Vol. I., II. pp. 339-553, 


1-369 


583 pp. 


Part III. 


Vol. II., III. pp. 370-686, 


1-106 


422 pp. 


Part IV. 


Vol. III. pp. 107-319 




212 pp. 


Part V. 


Vol. III. pp. 320-676 




356 pp. 


Part VI. 


Vol. III. pp. 677-794 




117 pp. 


I. On the 


bodily substrate of mental life. 






II. Of the elements of mental life. 







III. Of the formation of sensory ideas. 

IV. Of the affective processes and of voluntary actions. 

V. Of the course and the connection of mental processes. 
VI. Final considerations. 

Since each part is to have its own index of subjects and names, the 
special Gesamtregister is unnecessary. In the index of names, Wundt 
gives over 1,050. If the task be not too great, would it not be possible to 
fill out the 117 pages of the sixth part with an alphabetical bibliography 
similar to those given in Volkmann (fourth edition) and by Jodl (second 
edition) ? It seems to me that if this be not too much to ask, such an 
addition would greatly enhance the value of the translation, if this 
indeed be possible. Felix Arnold. 

New York City. 

L' imagination. I. Les images visuelles. II. Les images auditives. III. 
Les images motrices. E. Peillaube. Revue de Philosophie, Vol. II., 
1902, pp. 701-718; ILT., 1903, pp. 172-189; V., 1905, pp. 560-578. 

I 

In his preliminary discussion, M. Peillaube emphasizes the fact that 
among early writers, the visual imagination was taken as the sole basis, 



